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The Stories of Liverpool Cavalrymen in 
The Charge of the Light Brigade 


The Charge of the Light Brigade 
Death or Glory 


The British have always had a unique talent for turning wartime débacles into backs-to-the wall 
feats of arms that are in some miraculous way far superior to any victory; the 
powers-that-be, aided by a compliant media, glorify valiant last-stands, 
exemplifying British grit and the bulldog spirit to the exclusion of all else. Over 
the years, Rorke's Drift, the Battle of the Imjin River, the Somme, Dunkirk, 
Arnhem, and many others have all thrilled the public at large, as they have 
somehow been recast into Boy's Own adventures. There's no doubt that 


the gallantry and grit of British regiments throughout the years has been Ao ™ 
exemplary, but in the final analysis, the courage of those tenacious and bone cry ii Nd.) 
stout-hearted soldiers, fighting against overwhelming odds, has mostly served = “== — i 


to camouflage the failings of their high command. 17th Lancer's badge 
Of all of the British military fiascos, the one that stands supreme is The Charge 

of the Light Brigade at Balaclava, during the Crimean War, in which the inefficiency of the staff 
officers is breathtaking. In complete contrast, the training of the cavalrymen to obey orders had 
instilled a hubris which transcended orders they knew to be completely witless, in keeping faith 

with their motto of Death or Glory. 


The Star in the East 
It is an unimaginable truth that the Crimean war had its origins over 1700 years ago, when the 
mother of Constantine, Helena (later Saint Helena), visited Jerusalem and Bethlehem, and identified 
the site of the birthplace of Jesus. In 325 A.D. Constantine then commissioned a basilica to be built 
above the location - named The Church of the Nativity it remains the spiritual heart of the Christian 
religion. However, in 1128 A.D. Saladin handed over the only keys to the building, stating that it 
should be only Muslims that are allowed entry - It is believed that the key still exists today. 
Nevertheless, within its walls, for centuries the Orthodox Greek monks, and the Roman Catholic 
monks of France shared an uneasy, joint responsibility for the preservation of the basilica. Given 
that both denominations had the same basic beliefs, it would have been reasonable to assume they 
would have rejoiced in their shared assignments, but the sad fact was that these deeply religious and 
devout monks shared nothing but a mutual hatred over 
differences so trifling, that they defy belief. 
In 1847, the Orthodox monks held the key to the 
entrance, and in an act of conspicuous spite, removed a 
silver star representing the Star of Bethlehem, placed 
above the manger by the French. The French monks 
insisted that the star be returned, resulting in serious 
fighting between the two factions, in which candlesticks 
and crucifixes were used as weapons. When the French 
finally acquired the keys, and replaced the star, there 
followed some particularly vicious fighting, ending in 
= = the deaths of several Orthodox monks who went on to 
The Grotto of the Church of the Nativity by complain to Tsar Nicholas I, who saw himself as their 
Luigi Mayer (1755 - 1803) Public Domain protector. Nicholas took the opportunity to send troops into 
Moldava and Wallachia (now Rumania), then part of the 
Ottoman Empire, and by July, 1853, Russia's Black Sea Fleet, was threatening to take 
Constantinople (now Istanbul). Taking Constantinople would open the way through the Bosphorus 
and into the Mediterranean, threatening Great Britain's vaunted control of the seas and preventing a 
passage to India. The British and French fleets entered the Black Sea on January 3, 1854, to protect 
Turkish transports, and on March 28, 1854, Britain and France formally declared war on Russia. 
*Fighting between different factions over who maintains the basilica has carried on up to the 
present day; the fighting is as vicious as ever and monks of all factions are still dying. 
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War Lords 
Field Marshall Fitzroy James Henry Somerset, 1st Baron Raglan (1788 - 1855) 

j In his latter years, Raglan was usually portrayed as a bumbling pensioner in 
his dotage, but Raglan's younger self as a career soldier was far more 
dynamic, and his past campaigns were a glittering success. He had fought 
under Wellington throughout the Peninsular War, was wounded at Bussaco, 
and distinguished himself at the siege of Badajoz, when he was the first man 
into a breached wall, accepting the surrender of the French Governor. 
Again alongside Wellington, Raglan fought at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, 
where he was wounded so badly that his arm had to be amputated - Raglan 
was alert enough to immediately ask for it back, as on one finger it held a 
ring given to him by his wife. Whether it was a wise decision to appoint a 
one-armed, elderly man, whose best years were behind him, to such a 
daunting post was questionable to say the least. Nevertheless, he was 
placed in overall charge of the expeditionary force with orders to defend 
Ronntsn and lay siege to the Black Sea port of Sebastopol; given the fact that Raglan and his 
staff knew nothing of the Crimea, and were supplied with only rudimentary maps, it was a 
formidable undertaking. 


George Charles Bingham, 3rd Earl of Lucan (1800 - 1888), was the man that Raglan chose as 
overall commander of the cavalry, which consisted of The Light Brigade and The 
Heavy Brigade, each having 5 regiments of 300 men - the Light Brigade consisted of 
the 4th and 13th Light Dragoons, the 8th and 11th Hussars, and the 17th Lancers. 
The Heavy Brigade consisted of the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, the Ist Royal 
Dragoons, the 2nd Dragoons (the Scots Greys), the 4th Dragoon Guards and the 5th 
Dragoon Guards. 


It is no secret that the class divide in Victorian England was a repressive 
institution in which an aristocratic upper-class were invariably wealthy, and in 
a shrewd vernacular which persists to this day "lorded it over" a working class 
which had little or no redress for the many injustices they suffered. As a 
landlord in Ireland during the Great Famine of the 1840's, Lucan earned the hatred of 
many Irishmen and women when he demolished the homes of thousands of Irish people, 
and in a malevolent act of callousness, condemned families, already living in extreme hardship, to 
lives of penury. Lucan even went so far as to destroy the workhouse in Castlebar - famously stating 
that he "would not breed paupers to pay priests." Not for nothing did the people of Ireland 
nickname him The Exterminator. 


Lord Lucan 


Most of the officers within the cavalry purchased their way to promotion, paying exorbitant sums 
for their commissions; in 1825, Lucan became commanding officer of the 17th Lancers, and 
lavished such an outlay on the officer's uniforms and horses that they became known as "Bingham's 
Dandies." In keeping with his reputation, Lucan drilled, bullied and punished his cavalrymen for 
the slightest infringements, inadvertently building a superb cavalry unit. 


In June 1829, Lucan had married Lady Anne Brudenell, and by so doing, became the brother-in-law 
of another aristocratic officer, Lord Cardigan - Lucan and Lady Anne separated later, which did 
little to help Lucan and Cardigan's fractured relationship. 


Lieutenant-General James Thomas Brudenell, 7th Earl of Cardigan (1797 - 1868) hated Lord 
Lucan with a venom which rivalled the hatred of the Irish, and in return, Lucan despised Cardigan - 
whenever they had cause to meet, they quarrelled. Educated at Harrow, Cardigan was brought up in 
a grand estate, the only son among seven sisters. It has been said that his spoilt 
upbringing was a reason for his later arrogance and stubborness. Lord Cardigan was 
typical of the aristocratic upper classes - he had taken the Grand Tour before taking 
up politics at which he was a spectacular failure. Having been badly beaten up at a 
rally, Cardigan decided politics was not for him, and joined the 8th King's Royal Irish 
_ Hussars, which was a springboard for advancement via the purchase of commissions 
which cost a small fortune. There was a brief hiatus during this period of his life 
when Cardigan was dismissed by no less a personage than King William 1V for 
duelling - the dismissal was overturned when his influential family intervened. In 
1836, Cardigan was given command of the 11th Hussars, who were stationed in India, 
taking a leisurely 18 months to get there. His time in India was spent shooting tigers 
until shortly after his arrival the regiment was recalled to England, and he rented a 
private yacht to travel home. In common with Lucan, Lord Cardigan was lavish in 
his purchases of uniforms and horses for the Hussars, with the bright red trousers 
correctly called Cherry Pickers but often changed to Cherry-Bums. Cardigan would 
Lord Cardigan brook no arguments against his often eccentric orders, and had forbidden the drinking of 
porter in the mess, a beverage which was served in a black bottle - when Captain John 
Reynolds ordered Moselle wine, which was also in a black bottle, Cardigan flew into a rage, 
believing Reynolds to be defying him. Reynolds was arrested and reprimanded, and for a long time 
afterwards, it was a standing joke that Cardigan and his Hussars were nicknamed "black bottles." 
Neither Cardigan or Lucan had ever been in battle before, and Raglan's glory days with Wellington 
were 40 years in the past. 


One of Lord Raglan's first duties was to appoint commanders for each regiment, and he well knew 
that either of Lucan and Cardigan would take offence, whoever was chosen to be overall cavalry 
commander. Lucan was the officer chosen, with Cardigan in the lesser role of commander of the 
Light Brigade, and Major General James York Scarlett (1799 - 1871), in charge of the Heavy 
Brigade. Unsurprisingly, Cardigan resented Lucan's role as his superior with Raglan's aide de 
camp, Lieutenant Calthorpe commenting "if they do not clash, ‘tis passing strange." 
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Scots Fusilier Guards Cheering Queen Victoria at Buckingham Palace by Richard Caton 
Woodville 


A Nightmare Voyage 

Between April and May, 1854, the cavalry ED ET SE 
regiments left Portsmouth, Plymouth and 
Kingston on a journey of 3,400 miles via 
Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, and onto 
Turkey. As the cream of the British 
regiments, the cavalrymen were sorely 
disappointed when they found they would 
be aboard sailing ships, which would take 
twice the time of the steamships. It was 
something that never bothered Cardigan, 
who hired a luxurious yacht which he 
retired to every night during both the 
journey to the Crimea and the military operations. Horses stabled for weeks on end. 


The cavalrymen had good reason to be perturbed at this development, with their horses having to be 
confined in stalls for most of the time, unable to sit down. The horses suffered greatly when the sea 
was relatively calm but when they reached the storms in the Bay of Biscay they went frantic with 
fear - Lieutenant Edward Seager's vivid description is unsurpassed; 

"We had all the men standing at the horse's heads, although some were so sick they could hardly 
stand. As the vessel rolled from one side to the other, it pitched all the horses forward off their feet 
against the manger; they were absolutely frantic, the stamping of their feet on the boards, their 
screams together with the shouts of the men trying to pacify them were something awful. Horse 
after horse got down, and as soon as one was, with great difficulty and danger, got up, others went 
down. Some were lying under the other horses who were kicking and plunging upon them. Such a 
fearful scene I never wish to witness again, 85 horses all mad with fright, trying to break loose from 
their fastenings and I am surprised they did not succeed, for when the vessel rose on one side, all 
the horses on that side, dashed forward simultaneously against their mangers with all their force, 
and this occurred every five minutes throughout the night." 

The Light Brigade alone lost 57 horses, with their dead bodies, thrown into the sea - most of the rest 
were exhausted by their nightmare journey. 


RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE 


OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE 


Having sailed through the Bosphorus, the first regiments of cavalry, the 8th Hussars and 17th 
Lancers, landed at Constantinople, where they stayed for days only, before being ordered 160 miles 
north to Varna. The two regiments arrived on the 4th June, followed soon after by the 13th Light 
Dragoons. Completely ignorant of the conditions at Varna, Lord Raglan had inadvertently sent his 
cavalry into a place which would cause more casualties than in battle. In the middle of summer, the 
torrid heat intermingled with the close proximity of thousands of men living in unsanitary 
conditions was a sure recipe for the advent of dysentery and cholera, and men began to fall like 
flies. The cavalry regiments were ordered to travel some miles away from the cesspits of Varna, to 
a place called Devna, a place so picturesque that the men were baffled as to why the Turks called it 
Death Valley. They soon discovered that the place was haunted by cholera, and appointed Corporal 
James Nunnerley as regimental grave digger. According to Nunnerley, the first man to succumb 
"partook very freely of a plum tree, up which he had climbed. This brought on the cholera, and 
before night, the regiment had lost a good man." Cholera, dysentery and typhoid fever were to be 
unwelcome companions throughout the campaign. 


Across the Black Sea 
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Debarquement des Francais et des Anglais dans la baie de Kalamita le 14 Septembre 1854 by 
Félix-Joseph Barrias (1822-1907 Beneath the French tricolour Marechal de Saint -Arnaud 
waves his hat aloft - he died after the Battle of Alma(20 September 1854) and was replaced by 
General Canrobert. Chateau de Versailles . 


To their great relief, on the 7th September, 1854, the infantry and cavalry finally received orders to 
cross the 300 miles of the Black Sea, arriving on the 14th September at a place called Kalamita Bay, 
30 miles away from their objective, Sebastopol; the combined force of 64,000 men, was comprised 
of 27,000 from Great Britain, 30,000 from France and 7,000 from Turkey, landed in a flotilla of 
ships numbering 67. 


Alma (20 September, 1854) 

The allies first contact with the Russian army was on the march to Sebastopol - crossing the 
Bulganek River, where the Russians suffered a number of casualties in a minor skirmish. But it was 
a different story on the following day when the allied army had to ford the River Alma, under fire, 
and then advance up Alma Heights with the Russians, led by Prince Menshikov, commander-in- 
chief of Russian forces, blazing away at the advancing French and British infantry labouring up the 


The 2nd Rifle Brigade Fording the River Alma with the Light Division Following -- 
Louis A Johns 


steep slopes. The Russians employed 100 field guns to devastating effect but had placed none on 
the cliffs facing the sea which were thought to be impregnable. When the French army heroically 
scaled the cliffs, and the British attacked the opposite flank, the Russian forces fled, leaving heavy 
casualties on both sides. It was a basic tenet of Light Brigade action to follow a defeated enemy, 
and using sabre and lance, turn a retreat into a rout; while their horses stood in line, with harnesses 
jingling softly, their riders waited impatiently for the order to charge, which never came - despite 
pleas from his subordinates, to their great exasperation, Raglan refused to commit his cavalry - it 
was an opportunity lost. 


After burying their dead, the allies continued their march on Sebastopol, and on the 26th of 
September, the Light Brigade guarded the columns as they forded the Chernaya River, finally 
choosing a small fishing village for their base, lying10 miles from Sebastopol, at a place called 
Balaclava. One and a half miles north from Balaclava was the hamlet of Kadikoi where the Light 
Brigade set up camp, and beyond Kadikoi a landscape of corrugated hills and valleys stretched into 
the distance. Facing each other were the Causeway Heights, and the Fedioukine Heights - between 
the two, the Causeway Heights intersected the land into two 
valleys running parallel - the South Valley and the North 
Valley. 


On the 6th October at 6 am, while their artillery caused havoc 
on the Causeway Heights, at the same time a force of 3,000 


Russian cavalry, headed towards the British camp at Balaclava harbour. The kilted infantrymen of 
the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, led by Sir Colin Campbell hurried to block their way with 
numbers so few that they were forced to deploy in a line of only two deep. With a group of Turkish 
troops having fled, the 550 Highlanders were left to face the Russian cavalry alone. Campbell 
exhorted his men with the immortal words: "Men, remember there is no retreat from here. You must 
die where you stand." 

The accurate volleys from the Highlanders halted two charges by the Russian cavalry which finally 
retreated to the Causeway Heights; when the Times correspondent, William H. Russell wrote that 
he could see nothing between the Russian cavalry and the British base at Balaklava but "a thin red 
streak tipped with a line of steel" his words were forever transformed into The Thin Red Line. 


The resolute stand of the Highlanders was quickly followed by 
300 cavalrymen of The Heavy Brigade whose vague orders were 
to support the Highlanders. The heavily outnumbered force of 
Inniskilling Dragoons, the 1st Dragoon Guards, the 4th and 5th 
Dragoons, and the Scots Greys went far beyond what was asked of 
them, smashing into the Russian cavalry, in a frenzy of hacking 
and stabbing with their heavy sabres. The Russians were further 
stunned by another 400 of the Heavy Brigade attacking their flank, 
and the whole affair ended in an overwhelming victory for the 
British cavalry - it was not yet 9.30 in the morning. In the cold 
light of day, charging uphill into a superior enemy force, confident 
of an easy victory, was foolhardy in the extreme, and it has to be 
said could easily have ended in disaster. A more sober reflection 
on the morning's work would reveal that the Heavy Brigade were 
extremely courageous and equally lucky, as evidenced by Sir 
James Scarlett being wounded no less than 5 times (his badly 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade dented helmet is now on display in the Royal Dragoons Museum). 

Once again Raglan's officers had again pleaded in vain with him to 
unleash the Light Brigade; two hours later, Raglan would just that, and set in motion the disaster 
that Scarlett had so narrowly avoided. 
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end of the North Valley. When at 10.40 a.m, it was reported that the Russian cavalry were towing 


away the British artillery, Raglan decided it was time to act, writing the following order in pencil, 
and handing it to his A.D.C. General Richard Airey:"‘Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance 
rapidly to the front, follow the enemy and try to prevent the enemy carrying away the guns. Troop 
Horse Artillery may accompany. French cavalry is on your left," R.Airey. Immediate ! 

The note was then passed to Captain Nolan for the attention of Lord Lucan - and as he rode away, 
Raglan shouted after him "tell Lord Lucan the cavalry is to attack 
immediately." 


Captain Louis Edward Nolan (1818 — 1854) was a highly respected 
officer whose excellent education, talents as a fine horseman and a 
military theorist made him a perfect aide-de camp Commissioned to 
the 10th Austrian Hussars for a short time, Nolan transferred to the 
British army as a Cornet in the 15th Light Dragoons, and in 1850 
was deployed to India where he was promoted to Captain. Nolan 
returned to Great Britain in 1851, toured the Middle East, and wrote 
two books, ironically one them being the highly acclaimed Cavalry: 
Its History and Tactics. When the Crimean War began, Nolan's 
fluency in French made him ideal for the role of liaison between the 


British and French. i} 
After gingerly guiding his horse down the precarious slope to the valley _ The Spectators by Leo Davy 
floor, Captain Nolan handed the order to Lord Lucan, who queried its Look and Learn 1971 


meaning - when Nolan repeated Raglan's shouted command, Lucan angrily replied; "Attack, sir! 
Attack what? What guns, sir? Where and what to do?" To which , Nolan vaguely waved his arms 
and replied insolently; "There, my lord! There is your enemy!There are your guns!" 

When Lucan relayed the order to Lord Cardigan, he replied testily "allow me to point out to you that 
there is a battery in front, a battery on each flank, and the ground is covered with Russian 
riflemen." Nevertheless, at 11.10 a.m, on the 25th October, 1854, the Light Brigade took their 
places on a ride " Into the jaws of Death," as Tennyson, so aptly phrased it. 


When Alfred Lord Tennyson wrote his famous poem, The Charge of the Light Brigade, 
_sme~.. he was later dismayed to discover that there were in fact 673 cavalrymen, who rode 
: ‘in the Charge, and not the fabled 600. He soon realized that 673 would not scan, 
and consoled himself with the fact that it was based upon articles in The Times, 
one of which summed up the circumstances perfectly "The British soldier will 
do his duty, even to certain death, and is not paralyzed by the feeling that he 
is the victim of some hideous blunder." 
The Times article mirrored the feelings of Private Thomas Williams of the 
11th Hussars, writing home to his parents; "J could see what would be the 
result of it, and so could all of us; But of course, we had all got the order, it 
a was our duty to obey. I do not wish to boast too much, but I can safely say 
oh that there was not a man in the Light Brigade that day but what did his duty to 
| his Queen and country." 
While Lucan and Nolan were disputing the orders, and the cavalry wondered at 
their wisdom, high upon the Sapoune Ridge, Lord Raglan could watch the 
panoramic scene below - it was truly a theatre of war, in every sense of the word. 
A select number of civilian men and women, including the indomitable Lady 
Fanny Duberly seated themselves as if at a salon. 


Captain Louis Nolan 
London Illustrated News 


"Charge for the Guns! "' he said. 
The cavalry formed up as two groups of five regiments, with Lord Cardigan leading the 17th 


Lancers, and the13th Light Dragoons beside them. Regulations dictated that for a distance of a mile 
and a half the cavalry would first walk, then trot, then gallop, and finally charge. Even as they 
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moved off, the Russian batteries on the Fedioukine Heights, and Causeway Heights opened fire, and 
it was an irony that the man who had so fiercely translated Raglan's orders to Lucan, was the first to 
die. In his final moments, Captain Nolan's actions had been strange to say the least; he had insisted 
on riding across Cardigan's front line, waving his sword on high; historians debate to this day if he 
was exhorting the Lancers to go faster or realizing his mistake was trying to turn them back. The 
truth will never be known, as riding yards in front of everyone, Nolan was struck by a splinter of 
shrapnel. Those nearest to Nolan, all tell a similar story of how he died with one of the 17th 
Lancers summarising it as follows; "The weird shriek and the awful face haunt me now to this day, 
the first horror of that ride of horrors." Lord Cardigan later said to Sir James Scarlett "Imagine the 
fellow screaming like a woman when he was hit"- in light of Cardigan's own reaction to the Russian 
onslaught it was a most callous statement to make 


The Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava - William Simpson (1855) 


As the ride continued, the fire from each side of the valley increased. Casualties began to mount, 
with men and horses suffering horrifying deaths - Lieutenant Seager, of the 8th Hussars later wrote; 
"The fire was tremendous, shells bursting among us. Cannon balls tearing the earth up and musket 
balls coming like hail, still we went on never altering our pace." When the guns at the end of the 
valley opened up, the carnage became even worse - Corporal James Nunnerley, in the forefront with 
the 17th Lancers recorded; "The men in the left division of my squadron were nearly all cut down, 
including a sergeant who had his head blown off, but afterwards rode about thirty yards before he 
fell. Every shot from the enemy's guns now came with the most deadly accuracy." 


At the rear of the front 10 brigades, Lord Lucan saw fit to turn the Heavy Brigade back - justifying 
his orders with the comment; "They have sacrificed the Light Brigade; they shall not have the 
Heavy, if I can help it." 

Continuously fired on from three sides, and unable to retaliate, the slaughter of men and horses was 
relentless until 250 yards from the battery at the end of the valley, Lord Cardigan ordered the long 
awaited Charge. Many months in the future, Cornet John Chadwick, 17th Lancers, related; "My 
horse was seriously wounded by a ball received in the animal's neck and this had the effect of 
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covering me with a shower of blood from the wound. After this I felt my chance of returning alive 
was hopeless." 

Corporal James Nunnerley, 17th Lancers, also lost his mount; "When I was within a few yards of the 
Russian guns my horse was shot under me and fell on its head. I endeavoured to pull it up in order 
to dash at the gunners but found it was unable to move, its foreleg having been blown off. I left it 
and forced my way on foot." ¥ = 


By this time, riderless mounts, frantic with fear, were 
galloping everywhere, but the remainder of the Lancers 
were now charging through the smoke of the guns, and 
slashing at the Russians with sabres, in a frenzied revenge 
for the merciless killing of their comrades. When they 
could find no more gunners to kill, and still in a euphoria of 
blood lust, the Lancers raced on to come face to face with 
an astonished Russian cavalry force. Outnumbering the 
Lancers, 6 times over, the Russians panicked, and fled in 
disarray, until their officers rallied them, and facing the 
enemy, a Russian lieutenant recorded "The English chose to 
charge our cavalry once again." 


By this time, all of the survivors of each brigade had dashed 
through the smoke, and continued their mad race past the 
dead Russian gunners; it has been said that if the Heavy 
Brigade had fulfilled their traditional role, the Russians would have been routed, and instead the 
misery of a defeat there would have been a spectacular victory. But the Heavies were not present, 
and the remnants of the brigades were faced with complete annihilation or a return to their own 
lines. They chose to make their way back, once again running the gauntlet of the guns from the 
Fedioukine Heights, and Causeway Heights, but the Russians had ordered the Polish cavalry from 
each of the Heights to ride down into the valley, blocking the way back, in a line three deep, 
bristling with a hedge of lances. As the British cavalry twisted and turned in disarray, Lt Edward 
Seager, assumed command with the order to "Right about wheel,"and to a man they smashed into 
the serried ranks of the enemy lancers. 


17th Lancers fighting their way back 


Lieutenant Edward Seager's account of his hair-raising charge through the ranks of the Russian 
cavalry is just one of many such tales; "We dashed at them. They were three deep with lances 
levelled. I parried the first fellow's lance, the one behind him I cut over the head which no doubt he 
will remember for some time, and as I was recovering my sword I found the third fellow making a 
tremendous point at my body. I just had time to receive his lance point with the hilt of my sword; it 
got through the bars, knocked off the skin of the top knuckle of my second finger, and the point 
entered between the second and top joint of my little finger, coming out the other side. 

After I found myself through the Russians, I saw the Colonel and the Major a long distance ahead 
going as fast as their horses would carry them, the batteries and rifles peppering them in grand 
style. On looking to see what had become of my men, I found they had got through and scattered to 
the left." A Russian Lieutenant Kubitovich, summed up the situation in a single sentence; " The 
English fought with astounding bravery, and when we approached their dismounted and wounded 
men, even these refused to surrender and continued to fight till the ground was soaked with their 
blood."And on the Allies side General Bosquet's famous epithet was a little more scathing while 
saying much the same thing; C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre:c'est de la folie ("It is 
magnificent, but it is not war: it is madness"). 

The whole affair had taken just 20 minutes, and as the riders and horses straggled back to the 
British lines, the roll call entered 271 casualties; 110 killed, 129 wounded, and 32 wounded and 
taken prisoner. 
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Balaclava - Elizabeth Southerden Thompson Butler (1846 - 1933) - painted in 1896. The 
Lancer in shock and on foot was Private Henry Pennington who posed for the painting. The 
Lancer on horseback, cradling Trumpeter William Brittan is James Ikin Nunnerley. 

The number of horses killed numbered a staggering 375 - most of the men were more than fond of 
their horses, and it was heartbreaking to see so many suffering horrendous wounds, and having to 
be dispatched mercifully. Frances Duberly, with a grandstand view on the Sapoune heights, was 
confused by the cavalrymen below, coming together one by one, some with horses and some 
without, but when she saw how bedraggled they all were it dawned on her what had happened, and 
she exclaimed "Good Lord ! Can that be the Light Brigade!" 


Corporal James Nunnerley fought his way back on foot for much of the way relating his escape as 
follows; "IT was attacked by Russian cavalry through whom I cut my way, my more than ordinary 
height combined with a powerful frame proving most advantageous to me. I had no sooner got 
clear than I was knocked down and ridden over by riderless horses." 

There were many more narrow escapes - most of them going unrecorded, but enough to empathise 
with the ragged remains of what the editor of The Times described as ‘The noblest army 

England ever sent from these shores" and continued "has been sacrificed to the grossest 
mismanagement." 


Private William Sewell 1452 (1830 - 1910) 


13" Light Dragoons 
Sewell was in born in Dorking, Surrey, where he later worked as a labourer, enlisting on the 12 


July, 1851, at Westminster, where he was described as being 5' 7" tall and aged 19. Having joined 
the 13" Light Dragoons, Sewell became part of the expeditionary force travelling to the Crimea - 
between the 8th and 12th May, 20 officers, 292 cavalrymen and 298 horses boarded 5 ships, 
reaching Varna on the 2nd June, 1854 - almost immediately, 5 men went down with cholera. 

By September the Brigade was in the Crimean peninsular, and Sewell must have taken part in the 
march on Sebastopol, and seen action at the Alma - but his real test came at Balaclava, where he 
was within inches of losing his life. The Dragoons were on the right of Cardigan's 17" Lancers, and 
broke through the Russian guns at almost the same time. Sewell was badly wounded, and his horse 
was shot under him, but he managed to mount a Russian horse and race back to the British lines. 
The final toll of the 13th Light Dragoons was 3 officers killed, 10 rank and file killed, 30 rank and 
file wounded, 10 taken prisoner. Lance sergeant Joseph Malone earned a Victoria Cross. 
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On the 26th October, 1854, Sewell was sent to Scutari, a barracks converted into a hospital, still 
standing outside Istanbul. Surgeon Henry Bellew described the plight of the wounded - “All were 
swarming with vermin, huge lice crawling all about their persons and clothes. Many were grimed 
with mud, dirt, blood and gunpowder stains. Several were completely prostrated by fever and 
dysentery. The sight was a pitiable one and such as I had never before witnessed". \t was 
something of a miracle that Sewell survived Scutari at all, but even more wondrous that his wounds 
were treated, and the surgeons fitted his head wound with a silver plate, which remained in place all 
his life. Sewell would have undoubtedly 
_ have witnessed the arrival of Florence 
Nightingale who arrived with her nurses 
on November 5th, 1854. His 
acquaintance with the "Lady with the 
» Lamp" who called Scutari "The Kingdom 
“> of hell" was to be a short one as Sewell 
Ys was transported to Malta on the 15th 
» November, 1854. Florence Nightingale 
did her best in difficult circumstances, but 
men continued to die as much as they did 
before she arrived with her nurses; what 
Florence did not know was that a fetid 
$s ; sewer ran beneath the rooms where the 
soldiers lay, and Sholera. dysentery and aa were as deadly as any of their wounds. Scutari can 
be seen today from the high points of Istanbul - a short distance to the sea is the British cemetery 
containing 5,000 soldiers who died at Scutari, overlooked by a statue of Queen Victoria. Today 
Scutari is a Turkish army barracks. 


Sewell was sent from Malta back to England from the 4th to the 15th January, 1855, aboard the 
Canberra. He was sent home on sick leave until he was discharged at Chatham Invalid's Depot on 
the 6th of November, 1855, and described as: 

"Unfit for further service from severe wound of the head from fragment of shell at Balaclava - four 
fractures of the skull, and four foliations of bone behind the left ear. Suffers from headaches and 
vertigo." He was later awarded the Crimean Medal with clasps for Balaclava and Sebastopol, and 
still only 23 years old, was granted a pension of 10° per day. His portrait is unusual in that it has a 
black band around his head which almost certainly hides his plate. 


When Thomas Earle (1757 - 1822) built a mansion house 
called Spekelands on land he had bought in 1805, the 
mansion stood where Tunnel road now meets Smithdown 
road - neither existed at that time. On Thomas' death, the 
house, land and a farmhouse called Brook house was left to 
the Earle family, and Sewell was offered the post of 
coachman. On the Ist January, 1857, Sewell married the Earle's cont Spekelands 

Mary Sefton Dodson (born in Winsford, 1830 - 1907) in St Clement's 

Church in Upper Stanhope street (now Beaumont street). Both bride and groom were recorded as 
living in Spekelands, where they had their first child, named Margaret, baptised on February 14th, 
1858. In 1860, another daughter named Helen came into the world, but in 1862 Margaret, aged 5, 
died of cholera and was buried in Toxteth cemetery. 


In 1849, Sir Hardman Earle (1792 - 1877) moved away from Spekelands, and, along with his 4 sons 
and 5 daughters, moved into mansion of his own called Allerton Tower. The surrounds of the 
house included extensive stables, an orangery, an Old English garden, herbaceous borders, and 
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tracts of woodland and shrubberies. It was all a successful entrepreneur could desire, but Hardman 
Earle's wife, Mary, was to enjoy little of her new home, passing away 
just one year later in 1850. The family of Hardman Earle are buried in 
St Peter's churchyard, Woolton, within an ornate memorial, befitting 
such pillars of the community. 


Earle must have thought a lot of William Sewell, as he took him along to 
be coachman at Allerton Tower. Evidently, Sewell and his family never 
"lived in" as in the 1871 Census, Sewell, his wife Mary, Helen aged 11 
years, and William Dodson Sewell aged 2 were living in Church road, 
Little Woolton, close to Childwall Church. But once again, tragedy 
struck, when William Dodson, aged 3, died in June, 1871, and was 
buried in St Peter's, Church. 


The 1881 Census had Sewell, now aged 49, located at his daughter, Private William Sewell - 13th Light 
Helen's house in Hankelow Park, Cheshire, and in 1891, William and Dragoons painted by J. Kitodily Williams 
Mary, had moved to 18 Rose Lane, Mossley Hill. In 1901, still at Rose —4gs5 

Lane, William, aged 70, was still working as a coachman, Mary was aged 

69 and Helen aged 39, had moved in. It is quite possible that Helen had moved in to look after her 

aged parents, as Mary Sefton Sewell died on August 2nd, 1907, and her father passed away on 

January 8th, 1910. 

Helen, never married, and passed away in 1827, aged 67. 


“4 Built in 1886, St Peter's Church has always been well 
| attended, and a dignified hub of the community. In 
recent years, the congregation has swelled even more - 
but not by churchgoers, more by Beatle's fans who come 
to look at Eleanor Rigby's and father McKenzie's 
headstones. The rest of the churchyard is a wonderland 
of wild flowers, filling every available space. None of 
the graves are ever tended, as most of the descendants of 
“* the Late Victorian era have themselves passed away - 
but in a way I can't explain, the profusion of wildflowers 
and the tangled vegetation among the headstones seem 
to compensate for the lack of human care. The Sewell 
family headstone should be easy to find, as it stands 
alone in the extreme southern corner, but in its 
camouflage of ivy entwined everywhere, you may 
search for a long time. However, once found, it is easy 
to pull the vines from the face of the stone - although in 
ws June, 2022, the cross was more densely tangled, and a 
blackbirds's nest containing two eggs, tucked away from 
marauding magpies, gave cause to leave well alone. 
The face of the stone is a plain record of the family 
buried there, and never mentions William's part in the 

1 8 we Charge, but sometime later, a small, undated, stone 
cross (now missing) with the name "Emily" was put in place on the grave. It is an 
intriguing mystery as to who Emily was, with the only person with that name being Hardman Earle's 
daughter, Emily Earle, who died in 1914. The grave is never tended or visited. 
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Sergeant Edward Hindley 1540 (1831 - 16 December, 1911) 


13th Light Dragoons 
Standing among the large congregation at William Sewell's funeral, no doubt musing on his own 


mortality, was another member of the 13th Light Dragoons, Edward Hindley. There are huge gaps 
in the life of Hindley, but when he was aged 23, in 1854, his mother is recorded living at 14 James 
Buildings, Oak street, Liverpool. Hindley had enlisted a year earlier, in 1853, and when war was 

declared in March 1854, Hindley sailed to the Crimea on HMS Negociator (sic) from Portsmouth. 


Hindley's part in the Charge is a matter of conjecture - the only thing that is 
certain is that he escaped unscathed, and went on to fight at 

~~» Inkerman and Sebastopol. Following the Crimean campaign, 

= Hindley served in the field in Oude, East Indies, 4th of 

_ February to 14th of May 1858, including the siege of Lucknow, 

2nd to 16th of March 1858. In October, 1859, he purchased his 
discharge at Umballa for £25, and left the military with the 
rank of Sergeant, and a cluster of medals, including the 

Crimean Medal with clasps Alma, Balaclava, Inkerman, 

and Sebastopol, the Turkish medal, the Mutiny Medal 
with clasp for Lucknow. 


Following his discharge, Hindley lived at 17 Granby street, 
working as a coachman, and living with his wife, Emma, a a be aie 
dressmaker, born in Bury-St-Edmunds. They subsequently 
moved to 52 Crown street, where, in 1881, they were joined by 
two nieces working as Assistant Dressmakers. 


‘ 
SED rot. vA . 


On 5th July, 1909, Hindley was on the invitation list for a dinner given by the Liverpool Daily Post 
and Mercury, at the Railway Hotel, Kirkby, as part of a Review of the Crimean and Indian Mutiny 
Veterans and local Territorial units by King Edward VII at Knowsley Park, Liverpool. Both 
Hindley and Sewell, and a Trooper Andrew Sewell were present, along with another 63 veterans, all 
of them under the charge of Sergeant Major John Taylor, of the Pensioner Recruiting Staff, and the 
following was the Order of the Day: 


Veterans’ Orders by Officer Commanding. 


God Save The King 
Review by His Majesty King Edward VII 
Knowsley Park, Monday, 5th July, 1909 
Veterans Orders By Officer Commanding 


1. Muster at the Old Haymarket at 10 a.m. prompt. Please be punctual. Your ham and eggs will be on the table to the 
minute. 

2. Do not bring cigars or tobacco. Those little items will be distributed ad-lib prior to the order to march. 

3. The first halt will be sounded at Huyton, where liquid refreshments will be served out. Probably the day will be hot, 
and in that case a drop of shandy gaff will be more than welcome. 

4. No need to tell you, especially those of you who have been to Doolali, not to take too much. There will be time and to 
spare for an extra drink after you have seen his Majesty. 

5. Dinner will be served at the Railway Hotel, Kirkby, after the review, and should time permit, a smoker will be held. 
6. The buses will leave the Railway Hotel at 8 p.m. for the "Post and Mercury" Office, Victoria Street. 

7. Tell your friends to meet you there at 9 p.m. prompt; or if it is more convenient, to bring the "ambulance". You can 
then drop off anywhere you choose. 

8. Most important order of all, and yet unnecessary. Let us one and all do our utmost to maintain the honour of the 
grand old Army to which it was our pride to belong. 

By order, John Taylor. A.S.M. 
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William Sewell had died in January, 1910, and Edward VII had passed away in May of the same 
year, so that when Hindley received his next invitation, which was the Coronation of King George 
V on the 22nd June, 1911, he stood in the place of honour at Westminster Abbey, with 12 other 
Crimean veterans, without the company of his old friend. 


In the latter days of his life, Hindley moved to no 1 Woodcroft road, where Partine or wocenn 
just 6 months after the Coronation, he died in December, 1911. Hindley had on Te 
been a regular recipient from the T.H. Robert's Survivor's Relief Fund, and it “ 
was the Fund which paid his funeral expenses, which took place in Toxteth 
cemetery, along with a wreath from Roberts himself. Although Hindley 
received full military honours, he was still buried in an unmarked grave. His 
home in no 1 Woodcroft, just across Smithdown road, is a fine example of 
Victorian terraced housing, still lived in today. In recognition of the regular 
financial help they had received from the T.H. Roberts Fund, Emma Hindley 
gave her husband's medals and memorabilia to the Roberts family, along with 
a letter which read: 
Dear Sir, 
My promise I have fulfilled and herewith send you the medals of my dear late husband. I feel sure 
they will be cared for and will always remain in your family. It was his wish that if anything 
happened to him you was to have them - he did so pride himself with them when he was coming up 
to London. Trusting you are keeping well. 

With kind regards Emma Hindley 


Thomas Harrison Roberts (1850 - 1915) - Friend of the Light Brigade 


The Soldier Slighted 
Lieutenant James Wightman, who had ridden with the 17th Lancers in the Charge, was Secretary of 


The Balaclava Commemoration Society. Established in 1877, the Society was confined to men who 
had ridden in the Charge, with a membership fee of 25p per annum, paying the cost of the annual 
dinner - James Glanister had joined the Society, and attended several dinners. Appalled by the 
numbers of cavalrymen living in poverty, Wightman took an active part in bringing the plight of the 
Chargers to the attention of the public, and on the 15th April, 1890, The Pall Mall Gazette 
published an interview with Wightman, appealing for funds. As part of that interview, Wightman 
quoted Lord Cardigan's words on the day after the Charge: "My men you have done a glorious 
deed. England will be proud and grateful of you. If you live to get home, you will be provided for. 
Not one of you fine fellows will ever have to seek refuge in the workhouse." Alongside the 
interview, The Gazette published a list of survivors in need - among them was the name James 
Glanister, listed as being "in extreme poverty." Ten days after the appeal, the Gazette published the 
result of the appeal, which turned out to be a miserly £24. However, all was not lost, and the 
Gazette's article brought about a groundswell of support from several organisations, and a number 
of poems by Kipling, who was always outraged by the manner in which veterans were abandoned 
after serving their country: 


In times of need and not before 

God and the soldier we adore 

But in times of peace and all things righted 
. God is forgotten and the soldier slighted. 


T.H.Roberts (above) was a publisher with offices in 158 Fleet street, London. In 1895, a letter was 
written to one of his publications, called //lustrated Bits - the letter was from an old trooper who 
took part in the Charge of the Light Brigade. Two years later, on the occasion of Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee, on the 20th June, 1897, there were requests to rent his office, overlooking the 
procession, which caused Roberts to recall the letter from the old cavalryman. Known for his 
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generous nature, Roberts decided to search for survivors of the 
Light Brigade; writing to provincial newspapers, the War Office, 
and the Balaclava Commemoration Society, he unearthed 80 
veterans who had awaited orders to enter The Valley of Death on 
that fateful day 43 years previously. Roberts then sent out 80 letters 
to the veterans, which included a return ticket to London by rail, 
and a card to the train Guard instructing him to take care of each 
ticket holder. On reaching London, one of Roberts' representatives 
waited at each station and escorted the 80 men to the Fleet Street 
office, where they were entertained, and served meals by voluntary 
helpers, before having photographs taken of them all. The highlight 
of the day was the procession of the Queen, and an unexpected 
acknowledgement by her and the Royal Family, of the veterans in 
the Fleet street office. The following morning, the men disbanded 
and returned home, unaware that Roberts had been profoundly 
shocked by the numbers of men he had discovered living in poverty, or homeless, with others 
consigned to the workhouse 


Roberts moved rapidly to ask readers of Illustrated Bits to contribute to a fund which was answered 
generously, so much so, that in 1897, The T.H. Roberts' Survivors Relief Fund came into being. 
Eventually, the War Office contributed, and combined with regular donations from other sources, 
the Fund was able to send, on each Friday night, a Postal Order for between 7 and 15 shillings, 
according to each man's need. As the years went by, less and less Postal Orders were dispatched as 
the numbers of survivors dwindled, until the last claimant died in 1920. Many of the veterans were 
also invited to attend annual reunions at prestigious venues in London - by 1914, there were just 13 
men left - some of the memorabilia that Emma Hindley donated to the Roberts family contained 
Invitation Cards, memos and photographs of the events. Thomas Harrison Roberts’ philanthropy 
took every man out of the workhouse, and was a lifeline to all the rest - sad to say, that after every 
war the survivors are reliant on unsung heroes like the admirable Roberts. 


Private Andrew Prescott 1715 (1834 - 1919) 
13th Light Dragoons 

When Trooper Andrew Prescott joined veterans of the dinner given in 1909 by the Liverpool Daily 
: : Post and Mercury, although, through no part of his own, he had not 

taken part in that reckless dash through shot and shell, he had every 

right to be there. The dinner took place at the Railway Hotel, 

Kirkby, following a Review of the Crimean and Indian Mutiny 

Veterans and local Territorial units by King Edward VII at Knowsley 

Park. 

Born in Liverpool, circa 1834, Prescott was documented at being 5' 8" 

tall and a stonemason by trade when he enlisted in Liverpool on the 

7th December, 1854. The Charge of the Light Brigade was two months in the past when Prescott 

joined up, and it was Ist August, 1855, before he joined his regiment in the Crimea. 

When the regiment left for Canada, on the 11th September, 1866, Prescott was sent to the depot at 

York - in all probability because he was soon to be discharged as "time expired" at Canterbury 

depot on the 14th December, 1866. 

Prescott returned to Liverpool, entitled to the Crimean Medal with clasp for Sebastopol, and the 

Turkish Medal. 

In 1871, Prescott was living in 23 Hallfield street, St Helens, working as a stonemason. He was 

then aged 34 with his wife Elizabeth, aged 30, born in Scotland. Their children were Mary, aged 8, 

and Andrew, who was born in Norwich, aged 5. Elizabeth Prescott died, aged 32, in June, 1876. 
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By 1881, the 47 year old Prescott had married again to Jessie Elizabeth, born in Edinburgh, aged 

40. They were then living in Heygreen road. 

In 1894 the peripatetic Prescott, still working as a stonemason, had moved to 5A Wellington road, 
with Jessie aged 50. Sadly, Jessie died in March 1894. 

Prescott, now aged 58 was still working as a stonemason, and in September 1895, he married for the 
third time, to Sarah Ann Fairclough. 

By 1901, Prescott, aged 64, was still working at his trade, living in 22 Pearson street, Wavertree, 
with Sarah, aged 45. 

By 1911, Prescott, now retired, had moved again, this time to 148 Picton road, and in December 
1919, he died, aged 85. 


Lieutenant - General Edward Seager (11 June, 1812 - 30 March, 1883) 

8th Hussars 

In a silent condemnation of the Victorian class system, Edward Hindley's unmarked grave contrasts 
greatly with Edward Seager's grave in Toxteth cemetery - an ornate memorial, in keeping with his 
status as an officer. When the sunshine plays upon the carved scroll, the wording stands out as a 
moving tribute to Seager - it is unfortunate that a unique = 
sculpture of Seager sat upon his horse, Malta, has been 
replaced by a cross. Seager embarked to the Crimea upon the 
Wilson Kennedy (built in Québec in 1847, the ship was 
captained by James Nicol Forbes on its maiden voyage to 
Liverpool) taking with him his favourite horse Jerry and his 6 
year old mare, Malta. Unfortunately Jerry died at sea, and 
Seager wrote to his brother "Jt was piteous to see him - the 
effect of being in so confined a place gave him disease of the 
lungs." Seager grew fonder of Malta as she carried him 
through each battle, but she excelled herself when she brought = * 
him safely through the lethal gauntlet of the North Valley. "Malta" painting in oils . Courtesy of 


Despite Malta being shot near the windpipe during the final Jack Bolton - Museum of the Queen's 
assault on the Russian cavalry, Seager took the unusual step of Royal Hussars - Churchill's Own. 


bringing her home to England, where she later had a foal named 

Neddie. Malta soon died of her wound, but Catherine Seager, sister of Edward, had a bronze 
miniature made of Neddie which is prized by the family to this day. Seager also thought enough of 
his horse to commission an oil painting of Malta, which is now within the Tidworth Mess Room of 
the pee Royal Hussars Museum. 


Edward Seager (11 June, 1812 - 30 March, 1883) was 
born in Wavertree, into a wealthy family whose main 
business was the Bevington Bush Brewery, which stood 
where Byrom street enters into Scotland road. The 
business began in Pothouse lane in 1834, transferred to 
Bevington Bush in 1848, and closed down in 1900 - in 
that time, the ale was so popular that it coined the 
essentially Liverpool expression "going for a bevvy." 
Legend has it that Seager's career in the military was 
inspired by watching a parade of the 18th Hussars 

* through Liverpool, so much so, that he ran away to join 
the army aged 17. Edward's father, Halsall Segar (1874 - 1863) and 
his mother Lydia (née Ball, 1784 -) were appalled, and Edward was 
brought back home, working in the family business. However, Edward still longed to make his own 
way in the world, and aged 20 he ran away from home once again, changing his name from Segar to 
Seager - his family did not hear from him for the following 4 years, by which time he was 


Bevington Bush brewery 
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Regimental Sergeant Major. Seager steadily rose through the ranks, and when he sailed for Crimea, 
it was as Adjutant to the 8th King's Royal Irish Hussars. 


Seager had married Emily Jane Rothwell (1819 - ) in December, 1845, in her home town of York. 
They had 3 children - George William, Jane Emily Sophia and Florence Wallena; Jane's future 
marriage to Charles Edward Paynter, a Liverpool Timber Merchant, would end in tragedy when he 
was among the lost on the Lusitania in 1915. After surviving the Charge, Seager wrote a touching 
letter to his family : 
"IT suppose you would like to know what I has about me through all this danger. In my sabretache 
was yours and the darling children's picture, my dear mother's present of Prayer Book and 
Testament, and in the pocket of my jacket was your letter containing dear little Emily's 
hair which has been there since I received it. In my haversack was some biscuit and a 
bottle with some whisky and water in it, and around my neck was the dear locket you 
gave me in Exeter." His relief at coming through such an ordeal was apparent in a 
letter he wrote to his brother -" That any of the Light Cavalry being returned through 
the crossfire kept upon us was through the great providence of God to whom I am 
grateful more than I can express." 


a aft 
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Seager remained in the Crimea until the war ended on the 30th March, 1856, in action at 
Inkerman and Sebastopol - in June, 1855, he also spent some time in Scutari, where he met Florence 
Nightingale, writing to his brother that, along with his 
fellow officers, he was distinctly unimpressed. 
Although his opinion of the legendary Lady-With-the- 
Lamp was quite scathing, it never reached the heights 
of invective aimed at Lord Cardigan: "He went up to the 
guns gallantly enough on the 25th, but finding it no 
Joke, he bolted and left the Brigade to get back the best 
way he could." 


In the summer, of 1856, Seager returned to England, 
and in 1857, was in charge of the Regimental Depot 
troops, until he was ordered to India, landing at 
Bombay on the 8th of October, 1858 - it was the end of 
December, before he finally reached Regimental 
Headquarters, at Camp Chupprah, after a forced march. 
In 1859, Seager was promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Brevet-Colonel in August 1864, and Acting 
Quartermaster in Dublin from November of the same 
year until January, 1870. From April, 1873, to April, 
1878, he was inspection officer of Yeomanry Cavalry at 
York, and on the Ist, July, 1881, entered into retirement 
after a lifetime of service, as Lieutenant-General 
Seager. 

In the Census of that year, Seager was possibly on 
holiday, when at 2 Higher Terrace, Tormoham, Devon, he was described 
as a "lodger," accompanied by his wife Jane, Emily aged 25, and 
Florence 21, both born in Ireland. Seager died at Sion House 


Scarborough on the 30th March, 1883 - his headstone in Toxteth cemetery reads; 

O thou sword, put up thyself into / thy scabbard, rest, and be still. // In/ loving memory / of / Lieutenant General, / 
Edward SEAGER, C.B. / late 8th (Royal Irish) Hussars, / who entered into rest 30th March 1883, / at Sion House, 
Scarborough, / in his 71st year. / Life;s battle fought, / life;s victory won ~ the soldier thus / received his welcome and 
his crown. // Jane / Emily, / widow of the above, / 2nd September 1898. // Into the valley of death rode the six 
hundred.* 


Edward Seager's memorial 
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The Brothers Glanister 

When Henry Glanister (1792 - 1855) married Sarah Moon (1794 -1854) in 1816, in Fineden Parish 

Church, Northamptonshire, they went on to have 7 children - the last two being the brothers George 
Glanister (15th November, 1831 - 1898), and James Glanister(11 March,1835 - 24th March, 1901). 

Both brothers enlisted in the 11 Hussars, and both went to the Crimean War. 

George (15th November, 1831 - 1898) 
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The epic siege of Sebastopol lasted from the 17 October 1854 — 11 September 1855, a total of 
nearly 11 Months. In that time. a total of 75.000 Russians, held 173,000 British and French 
forces at bay. This painting, completed in 1902, by Russian artist, Franz Roubard, is a close 
un of the Malakhav Ratterv in Inne. 1855. 


George enlisted on the 24th July, 1849, and aged 18, joined the 11th Hussars (Prince Albert's Own). 
He was promoted to Corporal on the 9th May, 1854, and arrived in Crimea, early in September, 
1854. Later in the same month, George's Regiment was involved in the Battle of the Alma (20th 
September, 1854) and on the Ist October, 1854, took part in the Siege of Sebastopol. It was 
thought that George then took his place in the Charge of the Light Brigade but muster records show 
that from October, 1854, to June, 1855, he is listed as being intermittently sick or in hospital at 
Scutari. He must have recovered enough to have fought at Inkerman on 5th November, but on the 
13th June, 1855, he was invalided back to England, having been awarded the Crimean Medal with 
clasps for Alma, Sebastopol, and Inkerman, and the Turkish Crimea Medal. 

George must have recovered in England, as he transferred to the 2nd Dragoons in 1856, and served 
in India during the Mutiny and the Siege of Lucknow, one year later. In the early months of 1870, 
George fell sick again, and on the 12th April, 1870, he was discharged with "general debility" after 
20 years service, having been awarded the India Mutiny Medal (1857 - 59) with the Lucknow clasp. 
His pension was 4% pence per day. 
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In 1871, aged 40, George married Mary Ann Bowers (1844 - ) in Salford, Manchester, and began 
work as a railway worker. In 1881, George was a coachman in Saddleworth, and in 1891, he was a 
groom in Ashton-under -Lyne. In 1895, aged 64, he was successful in his application as a Chelsea 
Pensioner, but changed his mind, and three years later he died, and was interred at St George's 
churchyard, Mossley, with full military honours. 

During their time together, Mary and George had 5 children - the first, born in 1871, they named 
Inkerman Glanister, and the last, a girl born in 1881, they named Alma Glanister. 


James 1564 (11 March,1835 - 24th March, 1901). 

11th Hussars 

Born in Fineden, Northamptonshire, in March, 1833, James was working as a shoemaker when he 
decided to join his brother, in a life of adventure. He enlisted in the 5th Dragoons at Liverpool, on 
the 3rd June, 1852, aged 18 years and 3 months, transferring to his brother's 
regiment, the 11th Hussars at Dublin on the 31st October, 1852. In the Crimea, 
James' initial experiences were similar to those of his brother - taking part in 
the battle of the Alma and siege of Sebastopol, but with George in Scutari, 
James alone took his place with the 11th Hussars, behind the 17th Lancers and 
13th Dragoons, on that fateful day in October, 1854. The 11th Hussars were 
close behind the leading two regiments, and racing into the Russian gun crews, 
became involved in the close quarter fighting, bent on revenge for their 
slaughtered comrades. 


Private Martin was badly wounded in his right arm, but spotting Glanister in 
such dire straits, he valiantly took the reins of his own horse between his teeth, 
and with his good arm, turned Glanister's horse, so that both men could ride 
back to their own lines. Glanister would undoubtedly have died without 
Martin's timely intervention. Both men were treated on the battlefield and later 
sent to Scutari. After surviving the horrors of Scutari, and in Martin's case, 
amputation of his arm, both men were invalided back to England for 
convalescence at Brompton Barracks, Chatham. They were both awarded the DCM for 
"distinguished conduct in the field" - an award which carried a gratuity of £5, and in March,1855, 
they were present on the 3rd March, 1855, when Queen Victoria visited Light Brigade survivors at 
Chatham. One month later, on the 3rd April, Glanister was discharged, having been awarded the 
Crimea Medal with clasps for Alma, Balaclava, Sebastopol and a Distinguished Conduct Medal. 
The reasons for James' discharge revealed just how badly he had been wounded, reading - "disabled 
by a comminuted fracture (when the bone is broken into several pieces) of lower jaw by pistol shot 
in cavalry charge at Balaclava, articulation and motion of face greatly impaired." Still only 22 
years of age, James’ future looked bleak, until he moved to Liverpool on the 31st March, 1857, 
probably to join his brothers. Later that same year, James married Ann 
Carson, sister of William's wife, Mary Carson, in St John's Church, and 
remained in Liverpool for the rest of his life - their first child Henry, born in 
1859, was christened in St Peter's Church, followed by Elizabeth, Jessica and 
David. James was listed as a gatekeeper in 1871, and a groom in 1881, but is 
recorded as an army pensioner in 1891. 


In a surprise turn of events, in August, 1891, James was joined by two 
other members of the Charge, joining a show, which travelled around the 
country. Wearing their uniforms, the three men related their experiences, 
finishing with a display of swordsmanship; the displays were highly 
popular, and the trio remained as part of the show until November, 1893. In June, 1897, Glanister 
was one of the survivors who were invited to the Queen's Diamond Jubilee procession in the offices 
of T. H. Roberts. 


Mary Carson, wife of 


William Glanister, who had married 
10 years earlier than James. 


Al 


James Glanister died on the 22nd March, 1901, in no 3 Apple Terrace (now demolished, was 
opposite St Anne's Church, Harbord street) - he was interred in West Derby cemetery in an 
unmarked grave. 


Private Robert Martin 1337 (1828 - 1900 

11th Hussars 

Robert Martin was born in London in 1828, and enlisted in February, 1847. Following his Crimean 
service, in which he was awarded the Crimea Medal with clasps for Alma, Balaclava and 
Sebastopol, the Turkish Medal, and a Distinguished Conduct Medal, 
Robert returned to London, living at 85 Moor Park, Fulham. On the 3rd 
» March, 1855, he was presented to Queen Victoria at Brompton 
Barracks, and a short time afterwards, Mr Horsfall, the Conservative 
representative for Liverpool, obtained a post for Robert at Hampton 
Court Palace. At Hampton Court he was congratulated once again by 
Queen Victoria, who was accompanied by Prince Albert; he also met the 
Queen of the Netherlands, and a host of other distinguished celebrities 
of the day. 


Robert was a recipient of the T.H. Roberts Fund, attending several 
dinners in London, and at some point, he came to the Wirral, living in 
Pool Bank terrace, New Chester road. He became a regular worshipper 
at St Mark's church, where he took an active part in many church 

‘ activities, and was described in his obituary as a "constant and devout 

_ worshipper, whose venerable figure and constant smile will be missed 
ee by many among us." In his latter days, he was persuaded to relate his 
testament of Balaclava, to the Birkenhead and Cheshire Advertiser, 
October 28th, 1899, which he told without a trace of bitterness or self pity: 


Private Robert Martin 
11th Hussars 


A New Ferry Veteran's Reminiscences 
"T sailed with my regiment from Ireland, went through the Turkish campaign, and landed with the 
army in the Crimea. I was present at the battle of the Alma, and all the other incidents the army 
took part in up to the memorable 25th (October, 1854). On that morning we turned out at daybreak 
as usual. Immediately we became impressed with the belief that an engagement would take place 
that day. We had witnessed the repulse of the Russians by the 93rd Highlanders and the charge of 
the Heavy Cavalry and then came our turn. We were sitting on our horses when Captain Nolan 
come galloping up with the order for the Light Brigade to advance and take the guns that had been 
captured from the Turks by the Russians. The fire from the enemy then became most murderous 
from the flank batteries on our right and left, while the guns in front were belching forth their 
deadly missiles and making complete streets through our ranks. Ward in front of me was blown to 
pieces, Turner on my left hand side had his 
right arm blown off and afterwards died, and 
Young, on my right also, had his right arm 
blown off. At that moment my right arm was 
shattered to pieces. I gathered it up as well as 
I could and laid it across my knees. While 
fighting in the midst of the guns, Glanister of 
the 11th Hussars, broke his sword off short at 
the hilt by striking a Russian on the top of his 
helmet. The order was given to retire by Lord George 
Paget, and on turning, I perceived a Cossack close to us, he __ Nolan was the first man killed in the Charge. 
immediately levelled his pistol and fired, the bullet whizzed Painting by Thomas Jones Barker (1813 - 
past my face, and struck Glanister, shattering his lower jaw ARRON 
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causing him to fall forward on his cloak which was rolled up in front of him. The Cossack bolted at 
once, and I had the presence of mind to grasp the reins of my horse and place them in my mouth, at 
the same time seizing those of Glanister's horse and turning it into the ranks. By this means, no 
doubt, his life was saved. It was now every man for himself. I galloped back with the remnant of 
my regiment, and passed through the Polish Lancers, who had formed across our line of retreat. I 
was now beginning to feel faint from loss of blood, and urged my horse at its utmost speed to get 
out of the range of fire, but a bullet struck my ammunition pouch. The next thing I remembered was 
being held up by an officer and his administering some rum to me which had the effect of 
bringing me round. I was then assisted off my horse, placed on a stretcher, and carried to 
the rear. My arm was afterwards amputated and I was sent to Scutari hospital. I 
sufficiently recovered to be sent home to Chatham and there I took Crimean fever." 


In his latter years, Robert's health was failing, but he still attended church functions; it 
was at the New Ferry Church Lad's Brigade ceremony at the vicarage he was taken ill, 
and taken home in a taxi. One week later, he was taken to the Royal Infirmary, 
Liverpool, where, on the 24th July, 1900, he died of a stroke and "internal 
complications." 


Robert was buried in a family grave in Bebington cemetery, and given full military 
honours - with his body on a bier, covered by a Union Jack, and three volleys fired over 
the grave. Designated unsafe by the Council, the headstone has since been placed in 
storage, but among the names are James' son in law, James Delarice, and his daughter 
Ellen Agnes Delarice (1860 - 1932), and Robert's wife Ellen Martin (1827 - 1908). 
Among the mourners were Robert's brothers and his two other daughters. 


Robert Martin 


John Chadwick (12th May, 1817 - 25th March, 1869) 
17th Lancers 

Chadwick was born in Oldham - his parents were James Chadwick (1776 - 1831) and Ann 
Chadwick (née Elliot) (1788 - 1831). James had served in the Royal 
Artillery for 26 years, several of them in the Peninsular War, where he 
was present at the retreat to Corunna, during the bitter winter of 1809. 
On his leaving the army, he became a police constable, but died at the ey John Chadwick 
age of 55, a few months after his wife's death, who was even younger % 17th Lancers 
aged just 43. They left behind Joseph (1821 - 1834) aged 11, Ann . 
Maria (1819 - 1872) aged 12, John aged 14, Henry (1813 - 1871) aged 


18, and James (1811 - 1859) aged 20. How they all coped 
John « ~\ without their parents is anyone's guess, but Ann Maria 
Chadwick} «4 emigrated to Australia in 1841, with her husband and son, 


Henry became a cordwainer (shoe-maker) in Oldham, and James 
signed up to the Hampshire Militia Artillery. 


“4 3 John Chadwick enlisted in the 17th Lancers in Manchester, on the 27th 
July, 1835, aged 18. From 1840 onwards, Chadwick steadily rose through 
the ranks - from corporal (27th May, 1840), to sergeant (12th August, 
1841), to troop sergeant-major (3rd April, 1846), to regimental sergeant- 
major (26th May, 1848). On the 27th February, 1852, Chadwick was 
gazetted as an officer without purchase (Cornet on the 17th Lancers), and on 
the 12th March, 1852, became Adjutant to the 17th Lancers, which are the 
ranks that he held when travelling to the Crimea. Chadwick's regiment was 
stationed in Sterling, Scotland, from 1839 to 1842, and it was there that he met Jane Maitland 
Erskine (1822 - 1867) - they married on the 11 January, 1842, and Jane was living in Hounslow 
when Chadwick was ordered to the Crimea. 
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Chadwick's Crimean adventure with the 17th Lancers began like so many others with the initial 
skirmish at Bulganek, followed by the Battle of the Alma on the following day. At Balaclava, 
Chadwick survived the murderous hail of bullets and shells, until, about 250 yards from the Russian 
guns, his Charge ended abruptly when "my horse was seriously wounded by a ball received in the 
animal's neck and this had the effect of covering me with a shower of blood from the wound. After 
this I felt my chance of returning was hopeless." Chadwick was riding a 100 hundred guinea horse, 
gifted to him by the Duke of Cambridge, which he described as "my poor mare" when it was badly 
wounded, but he continued to fight on until a Cossack lance knocked him to the ground where he 
defended himself with his revolver and sword, until cut in the neck, and surrounded by Russians, he 
was taken prisoner. Lieutenant George Gooch Clowes (1835 - 1899) of the 8th Hussars had taken 
part in the Charge, and the two men took comfort in each other's company. A number of captives 
were marched deep into Siberia, but despite Chadwick and Clowes' relief at not being chosen to go, 
conditions remained harsh, with little food and filthy surroundings - later Chadwick wrote "J was 
impious enough to wish often that I had met with the same fate as my poor mare did at Balaclava." 


For a long time, Chadwick was believed to have been killed in action, but 
following a forced march from Crimea, accompanied by 3 other officers, 
he arrived at Karkoff (Ukraine) on the 15th March, 1855. When his 
brother James received a letter from him, dated 2nd April, 1855, he sent it 
on to the London Daily News who published the good news that 
Chadwick was still alive, but it was a measure of the treatment they 
received that of a dozen 17th Lancers captured only five were left alive. 
Chadwick was not to know that Emperor Nicholas 1 had died in the Winter 
Palace in St Petersburg, a few weeks before their arrival in Karkoff, and 
his successor, Alexander II, ordered that all prisoners be better treated, 
although their captors hardly fell over themselves to comply. After an 
indeterminate time of what the prisoners described as "Jiving in a hovel," 
early one morning they were ordered to march once again, this time to Odessa, 
which they reached one midnight, after days of suffering on the road. They remained "thrust into 
the most miserable hole it was possible to conceive" until after 3 days, they were made to stumble 
down to the beach, where a British ship was waiting for them - it does not take a great leap of the 
imagination to imagine their feelings after 12 months of confinement. Chadwick and Clowes were 
released on the 27th September, 1855, in a prisoner exchange, and by November, 1855, Chadwick 
arrived home, visiting friends and family 
in Oldham. The parish church bells 
pealed when the news came out, and a 
lavish banquet at the Angel Assembly 
Rooms welcomed 180 guests, 40 of them 
Chadwick family members; Chadwick 
was guest of honour and his health was 
drunk many times over, in between 
increasingly unctuous speeches. 


Chadwick's Medals 


Chadwick transferred to the 8th Hussars, 
and made an honorary Captain, later 
posted to Kilmainham hospital for retired 
soldiers, Dublin, on 29th April, 1856. His 
wife, Jane, died in Dublin on the 22nd of 
January, 1867, and Chadwick retired to 
Liverpool on 3rd April, 1867, living at 25 
Hurst street, presumably to be near to his % : 
family. Chadwick never really recovered from fa wounds, Ans in March, 1869, he was taken to the 


Author's picture 
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Royal Southern Hospital, Hill street, where the records said he died of cirrhosis. Chadwick left 
everything to his brother, Henry, who ensured he had a fine headstone in Anfield cemetery. His 
medals- Crimean with clasps for Alma, Sebastopol, Balaclava, and the Turkish Crimea Medal were 
also left in Henry's care, but were sold at auction in 2020 to a private collector for £17,360. 


Private John Mortimer 938 (1829 - 1903) 


8th Hussars 
Mortimer was born in Raheen, 
Maryborough, Ireland. He enlisted in 
March, 1846, aged just 17, and sailed 
for the Crimea in September, 1854, 
just in time to be present at the Alma, 
_ and then take his place in the North 
. Valley with the 8th Hussars. 

~~ Apparently, Mortimer escaped 
unscathed from the Charge, and went 
on to fight at Inkerman and 
ae Sebastopol, returning to England in 
1856. In OstOber, 1857, Mortimer sailed for India on the S.S. Great 
Britain, serving in the Indian Mutiny. 


The 8th Hussars by 
Roger Fenton 


After 24 years service, Mortimer was discharged at Dundalk, in June 1870, and went to live in 
Halifax, working as a night-watchman, later moving to 17 Court Union street, Paddington, 
Liverpool, from where he entered the Walton workhouse. The 1881 census, has Mortimer, again 
working as a watchman, living with his wife Ann aged 37 from Settle, Yorkshire in 1 - 11 
Blandford street. Originally called Finch street, the area was notorious for brothels, to which the 
police turned a blind eye. Perhaps, the authorities thought that changing the name would somehow 
make it more presentable, but Blandford street was worse if anything, and it was then changed to 
Kempston street, again with no difference. Mortimer's life after his war service was one of penury, 
and he returned to the Walton workhouse, where he died, aged 

74. 


Mortimer was a recipient of the T.H. Robert's fund, attended the 
First Balaklava Banquet in 1875 and became a member of the 
Balaklava Commemoration Society in 1879. He is also known 
to have attended the Annual Dinner as late as 1895. 

It can only be conjecture that, despite his poverty, he never sold 
his Medals, but sadly, the Crimea Medal with clasps for Alma, 
Balaclava, Inkerman and Sebastopol, the Indian Mutiny Medal, 
Good Conduct Medal, Long Service Medal - have been sold on 
4 occasions, 1912, 1907, 1935 and 2004, to private collectors, 
the last auctioned at £6,800 . 


Private Thomas Williams 1479 (1830 -1887) 
11th Hussars 


The Last Call by Richard Caton Woodville 
-painted in 1815 


Thomas Williams was born in Southwark, Surrey, almost 
certainly of Welsh extraction, with his parents retaining the 
Welsh penchant for giving their offspring the same names. He moved to Colchester when just a 
child, later marrying his wife, Annie (1837 - ) from Rochford, Essex He enlisted into the 11th 
Hussars in 1850, followed by his younger brother, William Williams, (another brother James died 
in infancy) who enlisted in the same regiment in November, 1852, as private 1571 - their comrades 
sensibly nicknamed them Old Taffy and Young Taffy. There is no record of William riding in the 
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Charge, but Thomas certainly did, riding the full length of the North Valley, escaping the gauntlet 
of fire, and reaching the Russian cannon with his horse blown. Fighting for his life against the 
Russian Cossacks, he managed to return to safety, miraculously unscathed. Thomas went on to 
serve throughout the Campaign, earning the 
Crimean Medal with clasps for Alma, 
Balaclava, Inkerman and Sebastopol. 


St Mary's 
Church 


Discharged from the army soon after his 
Crimean adventures, in a quirky twist on T. H. 
Roberts' vow to keep all heroes of Balaclava 
out of the workhouse, Thomas entered 
Manchester workhouse voluntarily, appointed 
to the prestigious role of Master of the 
Workhouse. : " 

On the 5th August, 1873, Thomas and his wife, Drie aicteriedet to the Birkenhead workhouse, as 
Master and Matron, following the sacking of the previous Master - as a married couple they were 
first choice for the job. The Birkenhead workhouse, situated on 56 Church road, Tranmere, had 
opened in 1863, and in common with all other workhouses had a harsh policy towards its inmates, 
making them work at onerous tasks, none more difficult than unpicking oakum from tarred ship's 
ropes. Given that the Master and Matron's duties ran from early morning through to evening, it was 
almost certain that the couple "lived in." The 1881 census has the couple still working in 
Birkenhead, Annie aged 44, and Thomas aged 51. They were both still there in 1883, when 
Thomas was censured for being too lenient with his charges, allowing some to leave for a week, on 
the promise they would return. National directives encouraged a harsh regime within workhouses 
but Thomas's easy-going manner had paid dividends, and on the 9th June, 1885, he was voted £130 
per annum by the Guardians, and his kindnesses vindicated on the Ist February, 1886, when the 
Chairman stated; "Previous to your appointment, the Workhouse was a source of constant trouble 
and annoyance to the Board, but since you have had charge of it quite the opposite order of things 
has prevailed, while the house is a model of 
cleanliness, and discipline." No mention was 
made of Annie's contribution to all these 
accolades, but her support must have been a 
contributing factor to her husband's success. 
Sadly, the recognition of Thomas' work 
followed his leaving the Workhouse in 1864, 
through ill-health, which did not stop him being 
appointed as a Superintendent of the Liverpool 
Shipperies Exhibition, or giving public readings 
on his life in the army, before he passed away in 
his family home at 36 Clint road. 


Thomas' headstone is in a prominent position in 

_ St. Mary's Church (now All Saints) opposite the 

ee Re : fittingly Victorian houses of Holland Place, 
Ee a : Edge Hill. Buried with his mother, it reads; 


icture 


=> Zz: In Memory of Sarah, for 60 years the beloved wife of 
William "atiaths Js died 26th Mattit 1877, aged 77 years. Also, of Thomas, the eldest son of the above, died 19th 
May, 1887, aged 57 years. One of the Balaclava Heroes 
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There were other Liverpudlians in the Charge, sadly with little known of their lives; 

Private Robert Layzell 1335 

11th Hussars 

was born in 1820 in Liverpool, where he enlisted in the 11th Hussars on the 29th January, 1847. 
His prior occupation was as a blacksmith. There is a heart-rending account of his death by Private 
William Cullen, also the 11 Hussars; " I saw poor Bob (Private Robert Layzell) lying wounded, 
with his horse beside him and several Cossacks murdering him. I could not assist him, though my 
heart was good." 

Medals awarded to Layzell were Crimean Medal with clasps for Alma, Balaclava and Sebastopol. 


Private James Larkin 1270 


11th Hussars 

Born in Liverpool, leaving his job as a labourer, Larkin enlisted in the 11th Hussars, his home city 
on the 6th October, 1846. Larkin's father was Thomas Larkin of the Lancaster Company. Medals 
awarded to Robert Layzell were Crimean Medal with clasps for Alma, Balaclava and Sebastopol 


Private John Barry 1144 


8th Hussars 

Also born in Liverpool, and also a labourer, Barry enlisted in the 8th Hussars on the 25th July, 
1850. Killed in the Charge, Medals awarded were Crimean with clasps for Alma, Balaclava and 
Sebastopol. 


James Ikin Nunnerley 870 (1831 - 1905) 


7th Lancers 

Although the tiny market town of Ormskirk is outside Liverpool, it is only by a mere 12 
miles, and although Nunnerley's connections to Liverpool are fleeting, his life, full of 
incident, and his easy-going style, I think you will agree, are too good to leave out of this 
document. His phlegmatic descriptions of a Lancer's life during the Crimean War are 
invaluable, and as some are within the text, it is as well to put flesh on the bones. 
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Nunnerley was born in Wilderspool, a district of Warrington, about the same distance 
from Liverpool as Ormskirk (his D.O.B. is actually the date of his christening). James’ 
father was Richard Nunnerley (1790 - 1870), and his mother, Mary (1793 - 28th June, 
1843) was the daughter of William Ikin, a timber merchant from Nantwich, Cheshire. James Ikin 
Mary was aged 22 in 1815, when celebrations were held across the country for the Nunnerley 
epic victory of Waterloo; as part of those celebrations, a screen was planned for 
Nantwich Church, on which would be representations of Faith, Hope and Charity. Reputedly the 
prettiest girl in the district, Mary was chosen to represent "Hope." Four years later, aged 
26, she was married in 1819, in Knutsford. In the following years, 8 sons were born, of 
which James Ikin was the 7th, and finally a daughter was born, making a total of 9 
children. In 1843, Mary died at the early age of 50 - she was buried at Warrington 

Parish Church. Her husband, Richard died on the 11th June, 1870, and was buried in 

St Thomas' Church, Stockton Heath. 


In the same year that his mother died, James Ikin, aged 12, ventured onto Duke's Canal, 

Warrington, in a rowing boat with 2 brothers as his companions. One of the brothers played a prank 
which went disastrously wrong, and while he swam to safety on the bank, his brother became 
trapped beneath the boat which had overturned. James dived down for the boy and swam with him 
to safety, saving his life in the process. In 1844, James became apprenticed to a draper in 
Warrington, but his mind was never far from his ambition to join the army, and in particular the 
17th Lancers. 
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Despite opposition from friends and family, James never deviated from his objective, and in 1846, 
they waved him off from Liverpool, as he sailed to Dundalk, Ireland, where the 17th Lancers were 
stationed. In 1848, the Lancers were on duty, dealing with the Rebellion of Smith O'Brien, which 
was an early brand of Irish Republicanism, and an insurrection against the Famine. The unarmed, 
ragged mob were no match for the cavalry, with O'Brien taken into custody, and incredibly 
sentenced to be hanged, drawn and quartered, a medieval punishment which had no place in any 
age; in the long run, the sentence was commuted to transportation to Van Diemen's Land 
(Tasmania). During James' stay in Ireland, the 17th Lancers and 16,000 other ranks were reviewed 
by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert in Phoenix Park, and in 1851, the Lancers sailed to Liverpool, 
their Irish duties finished - in April, of that year, Captain Morris recorded that Nunnerley was 6 foot 
tall, and 12 stone 4 Ib. They made their headquarters in Woolwich, where rumours spread that they 
would soon be heading for a place that most of them had never heard of - Crimea. 


The 17th Lancers were one of the first regiments to reach Constantinople, where they stayed for a 
week before being ordered to travel 150 miles to Varna. Near to their destination, James Ikin had 
the misfortune to fall into the Black Sea, but as related previously, he was able to swim, and was 
picked up by a small boat, sent to the rescue. The cavalry lost many men at a place called Devna, 
where the picturesque scenery masked the fact that it was infested with cholera and dysentery - the 
17th Lancers were not immune, and many among their ranks died there. Despite the ever-present 
danger, Lord Cardigan insisted on showing off his Lancers to Omar Pasha who was so impressed 
that he stated enthusiastically that "Nothing in the world could stand against the English cavalry!" 
James Ikin himself was stricken with a fever, but nothing could prevent him leaving that place 
where so many others had died, and insisting upon boarding ship for the 300 miles journey across 
the Black Sea, his robust constitution saw him completely 
recovered when they landed at Eupatoria on the 17th 
September, 1854. 


Bulganek (19th September, 1854) 

The following day, the march for Sebastopol began, with 
Russian skirmishers proving no more than a nuisance. 
However, on the 19th September, nearing the Bulganek river, 
occupied in picking melons up with their lancers, the cavalry 
were surprised by a group of Cossack horsemen attacking 
them. When the British artillery began tearing into their 
ranks, the Cossacks were soon on the retreat, having lost 
many men - unfortunately, they killed 9 horses, and the feet of 
three cavalrymen were blown off. 


Alma (20th September, 1854) 

Reaching the Alma river, the British were faced with fording 
the river while under fire from an army of Russians 
entrenched upon the heights across the river. Given the slow 
river crossing and having the scale the steep slopes opposite, the Battle of the Alma appeared to be 
a formidable task, but as things turned out, the guns from the Allied shipping played havoc among 
the Russian ranks. The cavalry took little part in the engagement, for which Raglan was heavily 
criticized, but the battle was won with 5,700 Russians killed and 2,300 taken prisoner. However, 
the British and their Allies, the French, lost 3,000 men, which they could ill afford. It was a 
reflection on just how fierce the fighting had been, when at the end of the day men and horses 
slaked their thirst from a blood red river, and exhausted by their exertions slept among the dead and 
wounded of both sides on Alma Hill. 
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Balaclava (25th, October, 1854) 

Late in September, the British reached a tiny fishing village called Balaclava, on the Black Sea, 
where Raglan made his headquarters, just 10 miles away from his objective, Sebastopol. It was 
here that disaster struck on the 25th, October, 1854, in the futile Charge of the Light Brigade. 

James Ikin's ride along the valley has been related above in his own words, ie: reaching the Russian 
guns, becoming riderless, when his horse was killed, and then fighting hand to hand against the 
Russians, finally slashing his way clear, and finally being run down by riderless horses. Rising to 
his feet, James observed a rider from the 13th Hussars, lying beneath his horse, still alive but unable 
to move the dead horse. Pulling and tugging the horse, James managed to free the Hussar, and 
together the two men continued the walk back - meeting John Farrell of the same regiment, a 
stretcher was brought to help the Hussar along. It should be remembered that all these things were 
happening under a withering fire from the Heights each side, but while it would have been easier for 
James to return to safety, he returned to rescue the badly wounded, Trumpeter William Brittan, 
bringing water to him and the other wounded around him. Finding a riderless horse, whose 8th 
Hussar rider had been shot down, James mounted, and finally rode back to his regiment. Of the 13 
men in James' tent, he was the only one to return - only to find it had been looted by their allies, the 
Turks, whose reputations could hardly sink any lower. 

Inkerman (Sth November, 1854) 


Elizabeth Southerden Thompson Butler's The Return from Inkerman shows The Coldstream 
Guards and 20th East Devonshire'safter the battle. A total of 15 Victoria Crosses were 
awarded following a great Allied victory. 


On the 5th November, 1854, the Russians attacked the British, in a battle which was fought as 
fiercely as any that had gone before. There were considerable losses on both sides, in which the 
infantry played a great part. Often quoted as "the soldiers’ battle" the presence of thick fog, caused 
units and individuals to fight on their own initiative, and rather than pitched battles, units fought in 
separate groups. The 17th Lancers were ordered to remain in a hollow, but they were not immune 
to shells which flew over them, with some unlucky Lancers being struck down, and others having 
close escapes. James Ikin Nunnerly led a charmed life when in his words: "a shell from the Russian 
shipping fell in front of them, and penetrated the ground about three feet, after which it exploded, 
tearing up everything round about it, and wounding Cornet Cleveland (the officer in front of 
Nunnerley), who died the next day, and was buried by our gallant soldiers underneath a stone wall, 
about one hundred yards from the place where he fell. The shell also killed the man next but one on 
his left, deprived the man on his right of the left arm, knocked about nine horses down, but 
fortunately left myself and my horse uninjured." 
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Casualties for the Battle of Inkerman were 2,573 British, of which 653 were killed, 1,800 French, of 
which 175 were killed. The Russians had 11,959 casualties, with 3,286 killed. 


It was quite extraordinary that throughout the Crimean war, despite shot and shell, freezing weather, 
blazing sunshine, outbreaks of cholera and dysentery, - ee hea ae 
and all the other travails, James Ikin never missed a mee arate ne Neiaee “Ungee" rea | 
: : : Inkerman 
single day of service, and was present during the = | 
whole of every engagement. He received the Crimean = Z 
medal with 4 clasps, the Turkish Medal and the ts 
French War medal with Diploma. These can be seen 
at the 17th/21st Lancers Museum at Belvoir Castle, 
Grantham. There was something else, even more 
extraordinary than James Ikin's war record; in 
comparison to the losses at the battles of Sebastopol, 
Inkerman, Alma, and even Bulganek, The Charge of 
the Light Brigade at Balaclava remained a relatively minor episode; but the cream of the British 
cavalry had been ordered into a hellish situation, every man was aware of it but none backed out, 
which is why it has entered into legend, as a resounding example of British grit and fortitude. 


There are many more anecdotes from James' memoir - too many to relate here, but suffice it to say, 
it is an invaluable account of the Crimean battles from a soldier's point of view. Following the end 

» of hostilities in the Crimea, Along with the remnants of 
his regiment, James returned to Limerick, Ireland, and 
when the garrison broke up, he attended a grand 
banquet in Dublin, laid on for all soldiers from the 
Crimea. In 1857, reductions in army personnel left 
James bitter that after serving in the 17th Lancers for 
11 years, along with many others, he had been treated 
badly; it was at this time he decided to leave the army. 
Never one to stand still for long, James then obtained a 
post as stationmaster at Disley, near Buxton, where he 
remained for 2 years, until he received a letter from 
Lord Skelmersdale offering him a job more in keeping 
with his past training; Lord Skelmersdale (later Lord 
Lathom) was about to form a cavalry Troop, and he 
could think of nobody better than Nunnerley to be Drill 
Instructor. In the 1861 census, he is living in Derby 
Street in Ormskirk aged 29, and described as a 
Yeomanry Sergeant Major (Volunteer), with his wife 
Frances (1827 - 1905) aged 35, and stepson Charles 
William Hadfield, aged 9, born in Congleton, 

_ Cheshire. 


A memorial to James Ikin Nunnerley stands proudly in 


James Ikin remained as Drill Instructor to "D" 
company of the Lancashire Hussars for an 
astonishing 22 years, making many friends, meeting 
many people, and highly respected for his years in 
the Hussars, and not least, the 17th Lancers. 
However, now in his fifties, James' experiences in 
Crimea began to affect him badly, mainly because "Jn the winter of 1854/55, he was without boots 
or shoes, and was obliged to tie the soles of his old shoes to his feet, in consequence of this he was 
severely frost-bitten." - combined with the years of drilling men, he found his life too arduous to 


the fittingly named Victoria park, Ormskirk. A later 
plaque remembered 3 local men killed in the Boer War, 
and that of William Edward Heaton , Ist Battalion King's 
Regiment 
awarded the Victoria Cross. 
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continue in that way, and reluctantly decided to leave the Troop. Even he must have been surprised 
at the accolades which came his way 

- he was not only showered with 
compliments but also mementoes of 
every kind. In July, 1867, he had 
already received a Medal from the 
Hussars as a token of their esteem, 
but with his service as a stationmaster 
not forgotten, James was awarded a 
Medal with the inscription: Presented 
to Mr J.I.Nunnerley, by the 
inhabitants of Disley, as a token of 
their esteem towards him during the 
time he was in the employ of the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company, December, 1859. 

On the 19th May, 1873, James 
received a silver snuff 

box - a gift from the officers and men of the Lancashire Hussars, and on the15th May, 1875, was 
presented with a sword by the same Troop. More snuff boxes were followed by presentations of 
clocks, vases, and medals etc followed by the obligatory laudatory speeches by the officers of the 
Hussars, and on one occasion by Lord Lathom himself. 

James was also a member of the Balaclava Society, attending dinners in 1890, 1895, and 1897. 


When James Ikin Nunnerley returned to the days of his apprenticeship, and opened a Gent's 
Outfitter's shop at 27 Moor street, not only was it in a prestigious position, but attracted custom 
simply by the popularity of its owner. He also bought land, on nearby Greetby Hill, building four 
houses there, one named Alma Villa, another Balaclava Villa, and around the corner on Tower Hill, 
were Inkerman and Sebastopol. - the houses still sport cannon balls from Sebastopol on the front 
gates. In later years, by a strange twist of fate, Marianne Faithfull was raised there as a little girl. 


Ormskirk town held a Gala each year, 
__ which included a parade through the 
S town. In August, 1902, James Ikin, 
was approached by a friend who was 
manager of the Queens’ Head Hotel, 
7© Moor street, to arrange a part in the 
~ parade for his son. They borrowed a 
§) pony, and seated Thomas Hough, aged 
e 9, on its back, dressed in a miniature 
“@ ee Lancers outfit, and sporting James' 
z %, Medals; young Thomas went on to win 
“} the Fancy Dress section hands down; it 
= = was something he would remember all 
Pe ee ~ his life, until his death in 1985. 


eee on MD 


One of James Ikin Nunnerley's greatest admirers was Buffalo Bill Cody (above shows Bill, 4th 
from left top, standing next to JI Nunnerly). With a massive entourage of Indian Chiefs, Rough 
Riders, Indian Villages, Herds of Cattle and Buffalo, Little Sure-Shot, Annie Oakley, Stage 
Coaches and Cheyenne and Sioux warriors, Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show was an incredible 
extravaganza, attracting huge audiences wherever it went. The show travelled all over Europe 
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where Heads of State and Royalty enjoyed the show, along with adults and masses of children, 
enthralled by the Old West. 


Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show came to Liverpool twice - once 
in 1891, and the other in 1904, - stories of Indians shopping on 
Wavertree road were legion at the time. On both occasions the 
great man sought out James Ikin, sending part of the show 
through Ormskirk's Moor street, past James' shop, and inviting 
other survivors of the Light Brigade to the show. There are 
several photos of James and other veterans posing, sometimes 
with Sioux Indians, and other times with Buffalo Bill in 
attendance. In 1891, James was still living in Moor street but 
by 1861, aged 69, he had moved to Tank Hill (now Tower Hill) 
to one of the houses he had built. 

James Ikin Nunnerley died one year later in 1905, and is buried 
in Ormskirk Paris Church. His Medals are in the 17th Lancer's 
Museum, Grantham. 

His headstone reads; James [kin Nunnerley 

Late 17th Lancers one of the six hundred Courtesy of Ormskirk historian Jean 
who died 22nd November 1905 

aged 74 years 

"Nobly they fought and well." 


Gidman 


The Great Storm 

There seemed no end to the martyrdom of 

the Light Brigade, when soon after Inkerman, Lord Raglan, at the request of the French, ordered 
them to bivouac 7 miles away, on the heights from Balaclava, overlooking the siege of Sebastopol. 
The Light Brigade set up camp from the 28th of October, and immediately began to suffer from the 
cold. 
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James Nunnerly was one of the Light Brigade on the heights, and described conditions as dreadful - 
"we were short of water which was difficult to obtain from the river, with Russian soldiers taking 
pot-shots at anyone attempting to fill their buckets, the biscuits were mouldy, and in the absence of 
wood to make a fire, we were forced to eat salt pork and beef raw which caused scurvy among the 
men. Ordered to return to Balaclava, the horses were so weak that they could not carry aman. On 
one occasion, the cavalry headed towards a river in order to water their horses but the presence of 
hundreds of dead horse around, warned that the Russians had poisoned the water." 


Even by Crimean standards, the winter of 1854/55 was severe, and conditions quickly became 

worse, with falls of snow and heavy rain making the tracks from Balaclava muddy, so that supplies 

had great difficulty getting through. But even nature seemed to be conspiring against the Light 
a SS ‘ 


ao 
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Russian painting of 
Prince sailing too close 


Brigade when a storm, many described as a hurricane, arose on 
November the 14th; the high winds crashed 21 British ships against the 
rocks or overturned them into the sea, along with the stores they were carrying. Up on the high 
ground, the Brigade's tents, and everything in them, were blown away. Mrs Duberly had difficulty 
keeping her footing aboard the Star of the South, recording in her Journal -"the spray, lashing over 
the cliffs, many hundred feet high, fell back like heavy rain over the harbour." The ships that were 
lost consisted, not only of English ships, but American, French, Maltese and Turkish - but the 
numbers of English ships exceeded them all, with the following ships either sunk or badly damaged 
- Avon, Kenilworth, Retribution, Vesuvius, Mercia, Caducens, Pride of the Ocean, Prince, Medora, 
Sir Robert Sale, Niger, Melbourne, Culloden, Trafalgar, London, Ardent, Terrible, Spitfire, Queen, 
and Sanson. Altogether, a total of 30 ships were damaged, and 40 sunk, throughout the various 
nations, and an estimated 1,000 lives were lost that night - to add to the general misery, numbers of 
Cossacks, later came down to the shore looting and taking prisoners. 

The ship, Prince (renamed Black Prince), sailing close to shore, lost the rigging from its mizzen- 
mast, which then became tangled in the rudder. Battered against the rocks, the ship also lost its 
anchors, and finally ended up being broken into matchwood - miraculously, there were 6 survivors. 


The troopship Culloden was unfortunate to be loaded with 700 pounds of gunpowder and 30,000 
units of ammunition, and once again, the horses suffered with 32 of them drowned. As the ship 
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crashed onto the rocks, the Russian Novoarkhangelsky Uhlansky Regiment, waited to take them 
prisoner. Left in the ship were 25 Turks, who were imploring to be rescued, but the British sailors 
refused saying "they would not be allowed to endanger their lives to save some Turks." A 
detachment of Russian troops went to their rescue, and the Turks were saved from certain death, 
aboard the wrecked ship. 


The ship Queen, lost a 116 guns, Trafalgar had 120 guns fall into the sea, and London had 90 guns 
tossed overboard - no doubt, the guns are still down in the depths of the Black Sea, silently 
testifying to the power of great storm. The traveller, George Taylor, aboard Agamemnon wrote; 
"The line of rocks was lined with the remains of ships washed ashore on a hurricane day; and in 
places where the remains lay in large heaps - from fragments of masts to pieces of wood no more 
than a matchbox - at a short distance it turned out that it was nothing but piles of chips. In the bay 
itself, all the ships were damaged to varying degrees ... For several days after the hurricane, 
numerous bodies swam in the bay, almost all were naked. Some had life jackets, many were badly 
torn, and often parts of the bodies swam around the ships." 


Other ships of the other nations had similar stories to relate, but the as far as the British were 
concerned, the loss of their stores was a disaster for the men in the trenches surrounding Sebastopol. 
The Secretary of the Crimean Army Fund, George Brackenbury, reported; 
“The hurricane's 

Dr Smith's ambulance irresistible force, swept 
ee London Illustrated = @way all the tents from the 
SSE bare and elevated plateau 
on which the armies were 
camped, and the heavy rain 
accompanying it, drenched 
unhappy troops to the bone, 
having lost their only 
shelter. The camps were 
turned into one huge swamp 
of mud - it was especially 
disheartening for those who 
and discovered the absence 
of tents, the inability to 
cook, and the prospect of spending the night in the open. Exhausted by fatigue 
and hardship, many did not survive this latest calamity and were found dead in 
the camps. 
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Not only were the cavalry suffering from the cold, but cholera, and dysentery, 
were silent killers, while on the less fortunate, frostbite took fingers and toes. 
Adding to their woes, the lack of supplies meant that hunger set in, and to 
the men's great distress, their horses were going without fodder. As time 
went by, the once sleek and sturdy mounts, the pride of each cavalryman, 
became thinner by the day, and looked like pale shadows of what they 
had been only months earlier. As the horses' plight became ever more 
desperate, they took to eating the tails and manes of dead horses, and 
wherever they could find them, cropping blankets, leather saddles, 
ropes and even wooden pickets. When Raglan ordered the Brigade 
back to Kadikoi on the 3rd of December, both men and horses were a 
sorry sight, and unfit for any duties. While the condition of the cavalry and 
troops besieging Sebastopol was frightful, the suffering of the staggering 
numbers of horses, throughout the whole campaign would make the angels weep. 


Ronald 
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War does not determine who is right - only who is left. 
Bertrand Russell 


In December, 1854, Lord Cardigan, also suffering with the cold, had even fallen ill in 
comfort of his yacht. Suffering with dysentery and other ailments, his doctors 
suggested he be sent home. Arriving in London, in January,1855, Cardigan and his 
horse Ronald, were cheered wherever they went, and Cardigan was invited to 
Windsor Castle for a dinner with Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. After 
ensuring that his account of the Battle of Balaclava was the correct one, and he 
was in no way to blame, Cardigan finished by damning Lord Lucan, who 
followed soon after, arriving in March. Cardigan told the same tale in the 
House of Commons, causing Lucan to defend his own actions. The 
London Gazette of Sunday, November 12th,1854, had already published 
the official reports of Raglan, Lucan and Sir Colin Campbell, which 

were all littered with words such as "meritorious," "distinguished," and 
"exemplary." According to Raglan, "Lord Cardigan had charged with the _ Ronald's hoof preserved and 


utmost vigour, and necessarily retired, after committing much havoc decorated 
among the enemy." Much was made of Brigadier Scarlett's attack with the Courtesy of the Royal Collection 
Heavy Brigade, and overall, they skimmed over the disaster at Balaclava- Trust. Her Majesty Queen 


perhaps it was these reports which influenced Queen Victoria. Given the Elizabeth II 2022 
pristine condition of Ronald, and the decorative hoofs commissioned, one 
wonders if Cardigan thought more of his horse than his men. 


As the main object of his orders, Sebastopol, had still 
not be taken, and Lord Raglan died on the 29th June, 
1855, suffering, some say, of a broken heart, but in 
reality, in common with many other soldiers, he had 
succumbed to cholera. The siege of Sebastopol, 
which dragged on for a total of eleven months, lasted 
from the 17th October, 1854 to the 11th September, 
1855. The fall of Sebastopol signalled the end for the 
Russian army, and they reluctantly withdrew, ending 
the war on the 30" of March, 1856. 

Re wntindisvarh in Warvtngann In a triumphant Imperial hubris, many Russian 

Fisey stbo8 in molished in J cannon were brought back to England, where they 
vapitathe ah we occupied prominent positions in parks or buildings. 


Crimean War The tw 


Britain as victory truphies from the Siege of Sebastopul wh re th There were two at Warrington, Queen's Park, and two 


enon shat at the Wavertree road entrance to Botanic Park in 
reer soa diese anonb ideo ipa Liverpool - both ended up being removed to make 


Crimea, The) eaniela W the Ceimexn War forstmont a (MMOUU tes during World War II. 

The cemeteries in Liverpool, all have memorials to 
men who came back from the Crimea - most of them 
plain and simple, and not necessarily cavalrymen. 
15 yds anapn pate eniatedager semper un One exception to this is a granite and black marble 
\iied invasion of S in iKss, Sees column which stands outside the entrance to 
Liverpool Anglican Cathedral - most people pass it 
by, but it is a moving memorial to seven Crimean 
soldiers who returned to Liverpool, only to die soon afterwards. The seven soldiers were part of a 
larger group which returned to the city aboard the Cambria. The soldiers, consisting of amputees, 
those sick with dysentery, and others on crutches, had been transported from Scutari, aboard the 
Himalaya to Portsmouth, where they were disembarked and left to fend for themselves - Five of 


veurs they 
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Lord Cardigan's horses were also aboard, another three had died at sea. The soldier's reception at 
Portsmouth was shameful, and the sick men were actually refused entry to any of the hospitals or 
sailor's homes 
When the Cambria arrived in Liverpool, the reception for the soldiers was a complete contrast to 
that of Portsmouth - crowds cheered them from the ship, and along the route to Liverpool 
workhouse, where lavish meals had been laid on, clean beds, and doctors present to treat the 
wounded men. The men were given gifts by the public, and were visited by city 
luminaries, one of whom, Mr Bradley, made a speech, part of which had the lines : "it 
might be said that after fighting for their country, they were sent to the workhouse - but 
, Ligne was not in England a building better suited to their wants than the splendid 
gf hospital in which they were located." 
Sadly, the seven commemorated on the granite column died soon after arrival, 
and more were to follow, but Liverpool had done all it could for the heroes of the 
Crimean War. The column stands above the burial ground in St James' Cemetery 
where the men were interred, following a service in the adjacent Oratory, and 
reads: "Sacred to the memory of seven British soldiers who landed in Liverpool 
from the Crimea, 15th January, 1855, and dying here were buried in this 
cemetery." As a general rule, public subscriptions can take many years to be fulfilled, but it says a 
lot for the regard that Liverpool had for the soldiers, that the column was unveiled in December, 
1856. 


The last of the men who took their place in the Charge was Private Edwin Hughes (1506) of the 
13th Light Dragoons, who died in May, 1927. However, the last survivor of the Crimean War 
itself, died as late as 2004, aged 165 - he was the mascot of HMS Queen, a tortoise named Timothy 
who was actually female. 


Revising History 
When I first began to write about the Charge of the Light Brigade, it was meant to be a short 


synopsis on the Liverpool men who were there, bringing them out of the shadows and back into the 
light; most of their graves go unvisited, but it is important that they are not forgotten. Also, in my 
own way, to add bits and pieces to their stories, whenever I was able. However, I soon realized that 
to focus on the Charge of the Light Brigade alone is only part of the story - many of the Light 
Brigade survivors went on to fight at Sebastopol and Inkerman, and served until the war was over, 
having gone through many more trials, and hardships than the Charge itself. I also came to realise 
that most young people today have no clue as to what the Crimean War was about, and, I was 
compelled to write about the background to the war itself - taken in isolation, the Charge of the 
Light Brigade, although it has entered into legend, is just a fraction of 
the Crimean story. 


As part of my research, I thought it might be a good idea to look at a 
different medium altogether, and unearthed a copy of The Charge of 

the Light Brigade, made in 1968, and Directed by Tony Richardson; 
evidently, it was a popular film at the time. David Hemmings has the 
leading role as Captain Nolan, and a surprising number of Pythonesque 
cartoons are jarring interludes, but it soon becomes clear that there is 
very little factual in the film but plenty that is fictional. There is the 
obligatory love affair which on this occasion is between Nolan and 
Clarissa (his best friend's wife) which leaves her pregnant and weeping 
in secret as Nolan goes to war - none of which happened. Nolan is 
involved in most scenes, not least in the affair of the "black bottle" where 
Cardigan and his officers are seated at a banquet - Cardigan (an excellent Mrs Duberly 
Trevor Howard) has an aversion to beer being drunk at his table which is ( 1829 - 1902) 
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Trevor 
Howard 


usually in a black bottle. Of course Nolan brings in a black bottle which is not beer but 
wine, and despite his protestations is removed from the mess. The regiment and 
Cardigan were mocked for months afterwards, but although the event is true, it was 
nothing to do with Nolan who was not even present. The film plumbs the depths when 
it portrays a farcical sex scene between Lord Cardigan and Mrs Duberly - played for 
comic effect, it is not funny at all, but simply embarrassing. Jill Bennett's version 
of Mrs Duberly as a flighty, flirty air-head is so far removed from the real thing 
that today it would be a case for the courts; Fanny Duberly travelled with her 
husband to Crimea as an observer, keeping a valuable Journal of events. Mrs 
Duberly was extremely pretty, and completely faithful to her husband, later 
travelling with him to India. The death of Nolan was done quite well, and kept to 
the facts, but the Charge itself did not capture any of the excitement or danger, and as the main 
event, was quite tepid. If there was anything at all to take from the film it was the portrayal of 
Victorian life in the military, in which Lord Cardigan could lavish fabulous sums of money on the 
Brigade's uniforms, far more than any cavalryman could earn in a lifetime. 


Thankfully the film is an exception to the rule, and most written versions of the Charge are based 
upon honest and meticulous research. There has, in fact, been a staggering amount written about 
the Crimean War, and even more centred around The Charge of the Light Brigade - the sources I 
have listed below, which I used extensively are just a fraction of what is available. Many of the 
books go into forensic detail about the Charge itself, and in particular, ask who was responsible, 
with the arguments raging to and fro, but my preference is for Terry Brighton's Hell Riders, which 
is tremendously informative, but reads like a thrilling novel. 
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Half a league, half a league 
onward, 

All in the valley of death, , 
Rode the six hundred. 
"Forward the Light Orage " 
. "Charge for the guns.!" he said: 
oT Into the valley o 


John Hussey 
November 2022 
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